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To a root 
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By Ethel Romig Fuller 
When there is wind 
A birch must stay 
Dancing in one spot 
All day. 
Im so glad 
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THE PRIZE ENTRY * 
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“All you can do now,” J 

othe 

said Mother Barton, “is to go on through with the 

your plans, and hope to win the prize.” wei 

ach. 

any, 

UNIOR BARTON came out of the m 
garage smiling. He wiped one ther 
grimy hand across his damp brow. The story is by Bi tow 
Getting the netting onto his toy auto FRED FLABB garc 


had been hot work, but he did not 
mind. He could picture the flower- 
covered car passing before the judge’s 
stand in tomorrow’s parade and being 
declared the winner. 

That would mean that the gym in 
the Barton basement could be finished 
as he and Jenny, his younger sister, 
had planned. They and their play- 
mates would then have an ideal place 
to play when blustery days of the com- 
ing winter would keep them indoors. 

Junior looked expectantly across the 
vine-covered fence that separated the 
Barton back yard from Granny Mutchi- 
son’s garden. He could see Jenny and 
her chum Evelyn Hale 
coming slowly out of 
Granny’s gate. Every one 
called gentle Mrs. Murchi- 
son Granny because in her 
kindly way she seemed a 
grandmother to the whole 
neighborhood. 

Junior whistled to 
Smoky, the black chow 
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and the illustrations by 
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“What shall we do now?” 


Wee Wisdom 
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that was to ride in the car, and raced 
to meet the girls. 

“Did she say we could have them?” 
he asked excitedly. 

Jenny and Evelyn looked at each 
other glumly as though each expected 
the other to speak first. A sudden 
weight seemed to rest in Junior’s stom- 
ach. He knew something was wrong. 

“Granny said she couldn’t spare 
any,” Evelyn finally answered. 

“Why—why she has oceans of 
them.” Junior pointed to row upon 
row of big, white dahlias in Granny's 
garden. Granny sold her dahlias to the 
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florist each year just before the big 
homecoming football game. Valley- 
view College’s colors were purple and 
white, and Granny’s flowers were 
prized by those who attended the 
game. 

“She wouldn’t miss the few we 
need,” Junior continued. “‘She’s just 
stingy, that’s what!” 

“That’s what I think too,” said Jen- 
ny, her little nose wrinkling. ‘Mother 
and Daddy are always giving her 
things. You'd think she could spare a 
few flowers.” 

The three children dropped onto the 

grass in the shade of a tree. 

A big sigh escaped Junior. 

“What shall we do now?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” 
said Evelyn. “It’s too late 
to plan anything else.” 

Jenny, who was scratch- 

- ing Smoky’s ear, asked sud- 
denly, “Why not ask Bob? 

He always has ideas.” 

“Won't do!” said Junior. 
“Bob’s sore because I 
wouldn’t help fix up his 
pony cart and ride in the 
parade with him. Just be- 
cause his father builds 
houses, he needn’t think he 
can boss me.” 

“Well, what can we do 
then?” asked Evelyn. “I 
can’t think of a thing.” 

Junior sat staring across 
the fence. Those white 
flowers held his eyes. He 
saw no reason why Granny 
could not spare a few. Sud- 
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denly, he cried out, “I have an idea. 
Come closer, and I'll whisper it to 


you. 


That night three figures might have 
been seen moving here and there 
among the dew-wet plants in Granny 
Murchison’s garden. Millions of 


‘stars twinkled over their heads. To 


Junior the white flowers in the soft 
darkness looked like foam-topped 
waves such as he had seen 
on the lake during a storm. 


Soon there were several 
buckets in the corner of 
the Barton garage filled 
with the big blooms all 
ready to be fastened onto 
the netting in the morning. 
Dirt-stained shoes were 
wiped off on an old sack, 
and then Junior and Jenny 
walked to the curb with 
Evelyn, reminding her to 
be over early so that they 
would be ready in time for 
the parade. 

The next morning Jun- 
ior gulped down the last of his break- 
fast when Evelyn called from the front 
porch. Mother Barton had had to warn 
both children to eat more slowly all 
during the meal, they were in such 
haste to be at their task. Barely paus- 
ing to excuse themselves, they raced 
out of the house. 

The three worked with a will, and 
soon the little car was a mass of white 
petals, like a huge, odd-shaped flower. 
There was a tiny throne in the center 
where Smoky was to sit. Junior 


stepped back to admire the work. 

“Looks swell, doesn’t it?” he asked. 
“I'm going in to get some tissue paper 
for the spokes.” 

Outside the garage, Junior met Billy, 
Granny Murchison’s grandson. Billy's 
thin face showed traces of tears. 

“What's the matter, Billy?” Junior 
asked. He had always felt sorry for 
Billy because he seemed to have such 
a hard time. Billy had lost his par. 


ents when just a baby, and had lived 
with Granny Murchison ever since. 
Just recently he had begun to carry 
papers to help pay their expenses. 
“Somebody took the dahlias Gran- 
ny was going to sell for the game.’ 
Billy’s lips quivered a bit. ‘“‘Now she 
won't have enough money to buy the 
new dahlia bulbs she wants to plant 
next spring—or the clothes for me. 
She was going to buy me a heavy lum- 
berjacket and some high-top boots to 
wear this winter when I carry papers.’ 
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Soon the little car was 
amass of white petals 


Junior looked quickly across at 
Granny’s garden. He caught his 
breath as if some one had thrown cold 
water on him. Many of the plants 
had no flowers left on them at all. In 
the dark, he had not realized that they 
were taking so many flowers. 

Junior turned toward the house. His 
feet dragged up the walk, and he did 
not notice his mother sewing on the 
porch. She glanced up questioningly. 
“What’s wrong, Junior?” 

He looked up startled, his face 
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turning red. “Oh, Mother!” 
he cried, and ran to her. 


Junior told Mother Barton 
all that had happened, tak- 
ing full blame for every- 
thing. “It was my fault!” He 
had to choke back the tears. 
“And now Granny Mutchi- 
son won't be able to buy her 
bulbs—and—and Billy won’t 
get the things he needs to 
keep him warm on his paper 
route. What’ll we do, 
Mother?” 

Mother Barton put her 
arm around Junior’s shoul- 
der. “Son,” she said, “I’m 
happy that you were brave 
enough to tell me what you 
did and to take the full 
blame for it. All you can 

_ do now is to go on through 
with your plans, and hope to 
win the prize. If you win 
you must give the money to 
Granny, and whatever the 
outcome you must tell her 
how sorry you are for what 


Bob Gray and his dappled pony 
were already at the starting post when 
Junior and his entry arrived. 

“No chance for you kids!” said Bob. 
“Here’s the winning entry.” 

Junior looked at Bob’s ribbon- 
bedecked cart, the colored bow on the 
white whip, and Bob himself, attrac- 
tively dressed in a red-and-green silk 
jockey suit with a rakish red beret on 
his head. The rig was fine, and for 
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a moment Junior wished that he had 
been content to be Bob’s partner. It 
would have saved all the trouble with 
the flowers. 


Then Junior looked at the beautiful 
flower-covered car in which Smoky 
sat proudly erect, a black spot in a 
field of white dahlias. Jenny and 
Evelyn, dressed all in white, holding 
short, woven ribbons with which to 
pull the car, were at its sides. The 
doubt of victory left Junior’s mind. He 
felt that they had to win for Granny 
Murchison. 

Junior’s heart pounded as he came 
in sight of the judge’s stand. Bob 
and his pony were just passing in 
review, and a big cheer went up 
from the crowd. The doubt 
struck Junior’s mind again, but he 
shook it off. He held his shoul- 
ders erect, and straightened the 
banner that he carried just ahead 
of the car. His group must look 
their best! They had to win, he 
kept telling himself. 

Now they were almost to, the 
stand. A half dozen more steps 
and the judges would be looking at 
them. Never, it seemed to Junior, had 
he heard a band play so loudly. He 
wanted to look around to see if ev- 
erything was all right, but he could 
not. He had to stare straight ahead, 
marching like a soldier. 

Suddenly he heard one short, sharp 
scream from behind. Evelyn’s voice! 
Then a thumping crash! 

Junior turned to see a reddish cat, 
tail fluffed out, racing across the street. 
After the cat, his white leash trailing, 


raced Smoky. The white-flowered car 
lay over on its side. One of Evelyn’s 
legs was under it. 

When the car had been righted and 
Evelyn was on her feet, Junior sur- 
veyed the wreckage with sinking heart. 
The flowers, where Smoky’s leash had 
caught momentarily, were torn away, 
and a bare, battered side of the car was 
exposed to view. The little throne 
upon which the dog had sat was pulled 
to one side. Evelyn’s dress was torn, 
and her face and arms were streaked 
with dirt. 

But worse than Junior’s feeling at 


After the cat raced Smoky 


the appearance of the car was his real- 
ization that now they could not win 
the award, that they could not repay 
Granny Murchison for her flowers. He 
felt stunned and queer. What could 
he do? 

Bob’s father had been one of the 
first to reach the scene, and was trying 
to brush the dust from Evelyn’s dress. 
“I think a little soap and water might 
help,” he said. ““Let’s just go across the 
street to my office.” 

Not knowing what else to do the 
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children followed Evelyn into his of- 
fice. Junior stood watching Jenny 
stitch up the tear in Evelyn’s dress, 
with a needle and thread that Mr. 
Gray’s secretary supplied. Junior felt 
helpless and mean. Now there was 
nothing that he could do to repay 
Granny Murchison—Billy and Granny 
might even go hungry! 

“Oh, Daddy!” the office door flew 
open and banged against the doorstop. 
“I won! I won!” 

Bob Gray stopped short when he 
saw what was going on. “Oh, I didn’t 
know any one was here.” 

“Congratulations!” said Junior, 
though the word would hardly come. 


“[m—I’m glad you won.” Bob and 
Junior had always been good friends 
until their quarrel about the parade. 

“Good for you, Son,” said Mr. Gray. 
“There might have been a different 
story though if these youngsters hadn’t 
had a wreck.” 

“What happened, Dad?” asked Bob. 

Mr. Gray explained the accident. 
When he finished Junior could contain 
himself no longer. 

“And we needed to win so badly!” 
He hesitated for an instant, and then 
plunged into the story, telling the 
whole thing. “Now I don’t know how 
to repay Granny Murchison.” 
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When Junior had finished speaking, 
Bob held out his hand in which there 
was a small brown purse. His face 
was white as chalk. 

“Here,” said Bob. “Take this!” 

“Why?” asked Junior in surprise. 

“Because I didn’t deserve to win it!” 
blurted Bob. “I was sore ‘cause you 
wanted an entry yourself, and then— 
then it was my fault that you didn’t 
get to finish.” 

“Your fault?” Junior wrinkled his 
brows. “How could it have been? 
You were in the parade!” 

“Yes, but Red Watson turned that 
cat loose. He told me he would fix 
things for me so you couldn’t win. But 

honestly, I never thought he’d do 
anything like that. I thought 
he was only bragging as he does 
sometimes. 

“Please, take the prize, Junior, 
and give it to Granny Murchison. 
I couldn’t keep it now that I know 
how I won it.” 

Bob pressed the purse into Junior’s 
hand, and turned quickly to leave. His 
father stopped him, however. 


“Wait a minute! It begins to look 
as if we had all learned something. 
Suppose we all ride over to Granny 
Murchison’s, and tell her our story? 
She has a right to know. While we’re 
there, we can give her some good news. 
Mr. Norvel’s going to put up a new 
double garage, and just this morning 
asked me what he might do with some 
prize dahlias that he’ll have to take up 
to make room for the garage. I think 
we can supply a suggestion.” His eyes 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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RAGS, THE ROVER 


“Look at the fine collar he has. He 
is somebody's pet.” 
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Jerry was adopted from the Children’s Home 
by Mr. and Mrs. Dale, who are very kind to 
him. There is much to make Jerry happy in 
the Dales’ big home, but he misses his brother 
Jim, who was adopted by another family in 
a different part of the State. Jerry has not 
heard from Jim for a long time and does not 
know where he is living. 

A little shaggy pup in a pet store reminds 
Jerry of a dog he and Jim once owned. When 
Mr. Dale goes with Jerry to buy the dog it is no 
longer in the store. After some difficulty Mr. 
Dale finally locates the dog and buys it for 
Jerry. Jerry names the dog Rags. Rags be- 
comes Jerry's constant companion. 

Vacation time comes and the Dales purchase 
a summer cabin on Salmon River. Jerry and 
Rags and Mrs. Dale move to the cabin to spend 
the summer. 


Part Five 


AGS whined and licked the boy’s 
hand. It was good to be on firm 
ground again, to have found a friend. 
“Come on up to the house with me,” 
the boy, who was barefoot and dressed 
in overalls, invited him. “I want to 
show you to the folks.” 


Rags frisked along at his heels. 
Presently they came to a pasture where 
a cow and a calf were grazing. A 
brown horse in a far corner lifted his 
head and whinnied as the boy came in 
sight. 

“Aunt Elsa is going to be surprised 
to see you,” the boy laughed, as they 
tan toward a weather-beaten farm- 
house. He bounced through the back 
door with Rags at his heels. “Look 
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WHAT THE STORY TOLD BEFORE 


Soon after they are settled in the cabin a 
heavy rain sets in. After three days of rain 
the river begins to look dangerous, and Mrs. 
Dale sends a long-distance call to Mr. Dale to 
come and get them, but he is not at his office. 
There is nothing to do but go back to the cabin 
for the night. In the middle of the night Jerry 
awakens. The cabin is surrounded by water. 
Hastily Jerry and Mrs. Dale wade to safety. 
They turn around just in time to see the cabin 
float away. Too late they remember that Rags 
is shut up in the wood closet. Mrs. Dale re- 
fuses to let Jerry risk his life to save the dog. 
She promises to advertise for Rags so that he 
will be returned if he gets to land. 


Meanwhile, after a long ride down the river, 
the cabin grounds on an island. A boy sees 
Rags and calls to him. Rags swims to shore. 


what I’ve found, Aunty,” he called. 
“He came down the river in a house 
that has floated away from somewhere. 
Isn’t he a keen dog?” 

A tall blonde woman turned from 
beside the range and stared at the boy 
and the dog. “Goodness!” she said. 
“What else will come down on this 
flood? Did you say there was a house?” 

The boy nodded. “Right at the up- 
per end of the island,” he said. “It’s 
more than half under water, so I 
couldn’t see it very well, but the dog 
was inside it. He came out when I 
whistled.” 

The woman shook her head thought- 
fully. “I wonder what happened to 
the family,” she said. “I hope there 
was no one in the house when it floated 
We must send Uncle Carl to 


away. 
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see what can be done when he comes 
in.” 

“But isn’t the dog a swell little fel- 
low?” the boy insisted. “I can keep 
him, can’t I—that is, if we don’t find 
out who owns him?” 

The woman looked doubtful. 

“We can’t throw him back into the 
river,” the boy laughed. There was 
something Rags liked about that laugh. 
It sounded like Jerty’s. 

“No, we won't throw him back in 
the river,” the woman agreed. “But, 
you know we are not rich, Jimmy. The 
dog is another one to feed.” 

“Tll give him half my dinner,” the 
boy offered. 

The woman put an arm round his 
shoulders. “We will find something 
for the dog without your doing that,” 
she assured him. 

Presently a tall man with dark hair 
came up onto the porch, washed at the 
bench by the back door, and entered 
the kitchen. He patted Rags’s head 
kindly and spoke softly to him. 

“But I am afraid you cannot keep 
the dog, Jim,” he said. “Look at the 
fine collar he has. He is somebody’s 
pet. His owner will want him back.” 

Jimmy’s face clouded. “I suppose 
so,” he said. “I wish I could keep him, 
though. He looks a lot like a dog I 
used to have a long time ago. He be- 
longed half to me and half to my 
brother, and we named him Rags.” 

The man who had been examining 
the plate on Rag’s collar beckoned the 
boy to him. “See,” he said, “this is 
the same name.” 

“Rags!” the boy read. “So it is— 


and he looks like Old Rags too!” 

“Lots of shaggy dogs are named 
Rags,” the woman said. ‘That is no 
great wonder, when he even looks like 
a rag bag.” 

After the meal was finished Uncle 
Carl, Jimmy, and Rags walked to the 
upper end of the island where the 
cabin was standing in the shallow 
water. The man brought a rowboat 
and paddled round the building. 


“There is nobody about the house 
and nothing to tell where it came 
from,” he told his wife when the three 
went back to the farmhouse. “I will 
do what I can to tie up the house so it 
will not float farther if the flood gets 
worse. That is all we can do.” 

“And I can keep Rags—until some- 
body comes to claim him?” Jimmy 
begged. 

“Yes, you may keep him till his own- 
er comes,” Uncle Carl agreed. 

If he had not missed Jerry, the next 
weeks would have been a happy time 
for Rags. The island in the river was 
a delightful place. Several families 
had small farms on the rich black soil 
and there were pastures for cattle and 
horses, strips of woodland, and little 
beaches beside the water where boys 
and dogs could enjoy themselves. It 
was fun to follow Uncle Carl as he 
cultivated the rows of potatoes and 
cabbages. It was fun to sit in the 
kitchen and sniff the savory air as Aunt 
Elsa fried doughnuts or baked spiced 
cookies. She never forgot’ to toss 4 
bite to the dog that watched. The 
most fun of all was to be with Jimmy 
as he did his chores, paddled on his 
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raft, or played Indian with the other 
island boys. It was a pleasant summer. 

As the weeks passed and the high 
water sank away from the shores, Rags 
missed Jerry less and less. His new 
home was a pleasant one and Jimmy 
was a kind master. 

“I don’t believe anybody is ever com- 
ing to take Rags away from me,” Jim- 
my said confidently as the summer 
waned. 

“It is strange no one has come to 
claim the house that floated down 
here,” Uncle Carl said once or twice. 
“I suppose they don’t know where to 
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"It isn’t the letter we've been 
looking for?” 


look for it.” 

The cabin, somewhat muddy, stood 
tipped at an angle but not greatly dam- 
aged on the island now. The water 
had retreated and left it high and dry. 


In the meantime, Jerry watched the 
mail box on the front porch of the 
Dales’s house each day. Each day his 
hopes grew less. 

“I guess nobody is ever going to an- 
swer that ad Dad put in the paper 
about Rags and the cabin,” he said to 
Mrs. Dale. 

She put her arm round Jerry’s shoul- 
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For a minute Jerry did not even see Rags 


ders. “It does seem a long time,” she 
said, “but I have a feeling we shall 
hear from Rags—some day. Until we 
do, wouldn’t you like for Daddy to get 
you another dog?” 

But Jerry shook his head. No other 
dog could ever be the same as Rags. 

It was late in August when a letter 
finally arrived—a plain white enve- 
lope, addressed in strange pencil script. 
Mrs. Dale tore it open. She read. it 
through a second time before she called 
Jerry. 

“Tt isn’t the letter we’ve been look- 
ing for? The letter about Rags?” 
Jerry could hardly believe such good 
news. 

Mrs. Dale nodded. “It is from a 
Mrs. Tolson who lives on an island 


14 


about thirty miles down the river. She 


says that she just saw the ad in the lost- 
and-found items in an old newspaper 
when she was cleaning her pantry 
shelves lately. For some reason she 
did not see the ad when it was first 
printed.” 

“But Rags? Was he in the cabin 
when it got there?” Jerry asked breath- 
lessly. 

Mrs. Dale nodded again. “Rags is 
there—with Mrs. Tolson’s boy, she 
says. He is well and happy.” 

“When can we go and get him?” 

“We'll ask Daddy as soon as he 
comes home,” Mrs. Dale said. 

The next few days were hard for 
Jerry, but it was not until Saturday that 
Mr. Dale felt that he could take the 
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time to drive down to the island. It 
seemed to Jerry that they would never 
get there. First there was the drive 
from the city. Then there was the trip 
in a small launch from the little town 
on the mainland to the island. It was 
fun dashing through the water, but all 
the way Jerry’s eyes were glued to the 
shore they were approaching. Mrs. 
Dale had written to the Tolsons that 
they were coming, and somebody was 
waiting at the little dock on the island. 
Jerry saw a boy and a dog there. 

As the launch came close to the land- 
ing, the boy in the boat and the boy on 
the dock stared at each other. For a 
minute Jerry did not even see Rags— 
and Jimmy forgot he was going to lose 
him. 

Many months had passed since the 
boys had seen each other—but there 
could be no mistake. They both knew 
that. 

“Jim!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale, climbing out of 
the launch, suddenly looked closely at 
the two boys’ faces. There was no 
doubt about the close resemblance. 
Jimmy was a little smaller, a trifle more 
freckled, but otherwise they might 
have been twins. 

For a minute nobody said anything. 
Then everybody tried to ask questions 
at once, 

“I tried to find your brother for you, 
Jerry,” Mr. Dale was saying, “but the 
home was unable to give us his address 
as the records had been destroyed in 
a fire.” 

There was such a lot to talk over. 
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Jerry and Jim and Rags slipped away 
to the upper end of the island while 
the Dales and the Tolsons were visit- 
ing inthe house. Aunt Elsa was mak- 
ing coffee and Mr. Dale and Uncle 
Carl were talking earnestly together 
—about the cabin and the boys and 
the dog. As for the boys, there was 
all the news of two years to be ex- 
changed. 

“Dad and Mother Dale have been 
swell to me,” Jerry told his brother. 
“It’s a keen place to live—if only you 
lived there too, Jim.” 

Jimmy nodded. “Uncle Carl and 
Aunt Elsa are great,” he said. “A fel- 
low couldn’t have a better place to 
stay if only—but I’ve missed you, Jer- 


There was Rags too—not quite sure 
which boy really was his master, whin- 
ing and licking one boyish hand and 
then the other. 

In a very short time it seemed Uncle 
Carl was whistling for Jimmy, and the 
boys had to start back to the house. 

“Time to start for home, Jerry,” Mr. 
Dale was saying. “So say good-by to 
Jim for today.” 

Mrs. Dale hastened to say something 
else, as she saw the look that came into 
Jerry’s face. “Rags is going back with 
us now,” she said, “and next time we 
come—in a few days—Jimmy is going 
home to live with us too.” 

For a minute neither boy could quite 
believe it. But finally it was all ex- 
plained. Jimmy was going back to 
the city to live with Jerry and the Dales 
and go to school in the winters. Dur- 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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ee Americans celebrate Independ- 

ence Day on the 4th of July, this is an 
excellent month for us to chat about the 
stamps that have been issued by many 
countries to commemorate their independ- 
ence. As you look through your stamp 
album, you will find that the United States 
has printed many adhesives in honor of 
the men and events of the Revolutionary 
War, but we are by no means the only 
nation to celebrate its in- 
dependence on _ postage 
stamps. 

Most of the Central and 
South American countries 
have such stamps. Simon 
Bolivar, the man who led 
wars for independence in 
several South American na- 
tions, is pictured as often 
on their stamps as Wash- ~~ 
ington is on ours. You | 
probably will find his pic- 
ture on some of the 
stamps in your collection. 
Liberty, pictured as a beau- 
tiful woman, is also a fav- 
Orite design for the ad- 
hesives of our southern neighbors. Even 
our own Statue of Liberty holding aloft 
the torch of liberty in New York Harbor, 
was shown on a recent stamp from Peru. 
The stamp reminds one of our American 
fifteen-cent adhesive. 

In 1926, one hundred and fifty years 
after the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the United States printed a 
single two-cent stamp to honor the event. 
Because there is a law that forbids any 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By CHARLES R. STROTZ, JR. 
Stamp Editor 


one to print a picture of a United States 
stamp, we cannot show you this stamp, 
but no doubt many of you already have it, 
with its familiar design of the Liberty 
Bell, in your collection. 

Are you surprised to see a picture of 
George Washington on a stamp from Po- 
land? In 1932 the United States celebrated 
the two-hundredth anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birth, and Poland felt that it 
would be a friendly idea 
to issue a stamp in his 
honor. The men pictured 
on either side of his like- 
ness are Polish generals, 
Kosciusko and Pulaski, 
who came all the way 
across the sea to help the 
thirteen colonies win their 
freedom. You can read 
about their brave deeds in 
your history books, for 
they were a great help to 
the cause of liberty. 

Indeed, the United 
States is so grateful to 
these two Polish friends 
that we have recently 
printed stamps to commemorate them. A 
two-cent stamp issued in 1931 pictured 
General Pulaski, while in 1933 a five-cent 
stamp showed a well-known statue of 
General Kosciusko. 

The Canadian stamp that we picture 
this month tells another story of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. When the colonies had 
won their freedom, there were still some 
colonists who wanted to remain under 
(Please turn to page 32) 
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A Circle Bag 


for jacks, crocheting, or handkerchiefs 


By JOANNE DEE 


T HIS little bag can be used for so many 

things that you probably will want to 
make several of them. It will make an 
ideal bag for your crochet work. Just slip 
the loop over your arm, put your crochet 
thread in the bag, and carry your work 
out of doors these warm days. Or you 
may want to carry your ball and jacks in 
the bag. By making a circle slightly larger 
than the one the directions call for, your 
bag will serve as a laundry bag for hand- 
kerchiefs. 

The directions are simple. From some 
bright-colored cretonne or chintz cut two 
circles of the same size, each nine inches 
across. Cut a slit in one of the circles 
from the outer edge straight to the center. 
(See diagram.) Baste bias tape or nar- 
row ribbon over the raw edges of the slit. 
Use tape or ribbon that harmonizes with 
the color of your material. Now sew on 
the bias tape with a plain running stitch, 
using black embroidery thread. 

Place the two circles of cloth together, 
wrong sides in, and baste them together 
around the edge. Next baste bias tape 
over the joined edges of the two circles. 
(See illustration.) Go over the bias tape 
with the running stitch, using black em- 
broidery thread. Pull out the basting 
threads. 

Fasten a loop of bias tape in the center 
of the circle in which the slit was made. 
Make a tassel of your black embroidery 
thread and fasten it in the center of the 
bottom circle. (See illustration.) 
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WRITERS 


The Sea Shell 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE INTERMEDIATE GROUP) 


By Etva M. STOKINGER (10) 
Walpole, Mass. 


Hold to your ear the beautiful shell. 
Listen! what does its murmur tell? 
Hark! does it echo the billows’ roar 

As they roll and break on the sandy shore? 


Does it bring to your mind the tossing 
spray 


Of waves that dance as the breezes play? . 


Or the quiet depths where the coral grows 
And never a ray of sunshine glows? 


Evening 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE OLDER GROUP) 


By EpirH GEorGIA OLDHAM (11) 
Louisville, Ky. 


In the dale 

Evening grows pale; 

A ball of red fire west is sinking. 

Rich hues of gold 

Blend colors untold, 

While daylight with nighttime is linking. 


Purplish-pink haze 

Subdues the sun’s blaze, 

And hides from sight till the dawning 
The light of the day— 

Quite far away— 

But returns it, refreshed, with the morning. 
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Little Child 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE YOUNGER GROUP) 


By Joy Knox (5) 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


If you come to my dream, 

The fairies will dance on your quilt. 
Little child, 
Go to sleep. 

The fairies will come tonight 

And dance soft on your quilt. 
Child, child, 
Go to sleep; 

Little elf will come with a rose. 


The poems and stories published on these 
guild pages are the original work of WEE 
Wispom readers under fifteen years of age. 
Every contribution to the guild must be accom- 
panied by a letter from an adult, stating that 
he knows the poem or story to be the child's 
own original work. We cannot use copied 
material. 

Because of the large amount of mail received, 
we cannot acknowledge unused material; so 
please do not ask us to return your work. If 
you wish to preserve it, please keep another 
copy. Those whose work is published receive 
guild membership cards. To each of the three 
whose work is considered the best for the month 
is awarded a free subscription to WEE WIsDOM. 

We want to thank every boy and girl that 
has sent in work for the guild pages. It is 
your interest that makes these pages possible, 
and we invite every reader to take part. Be 
sure to give your full name, age, and address 
with every letter. September material must 
be in our office by the 19th of July, and 
October material by the 19th of August.—THE 
EDITOR. 
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Two Owls 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By RICHARD LEE DUNCAN 
Fincastle, Va. 


Two little owls sit up in a tree, 
Prettiest little owls you ever did see: 
One was gray, one was black. 
Both flew away and one came back. 


He sleeps all day 
And is awake at night. 
He hunts for the rabbits 
When it is not light. 


His bill is very crooked, 
His call is very clear, 

And when he sees you coming, 
He does not stay near. 


Sunset over the Sea 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By EDNA May JaARROTT (13) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


When day is done and evening draws nigh, 
Comes the sunset over the sea. 

It colors the clouds in a turquoise sky, 
It lights hill and meadow and tree. 


Now the sun sinks in the tranquil blue, 
A ball of golden fire; 

Leaving behind it colors so true 
To fill even a painter's desire. 


The clouds of crimson and dainty shell- 
pink 
Are islands in a tropical sea; 
There are trees and hills and valleys, I 
think, 
In the far-away land that I see. 


The colors grow pale and shadows fall, 
The clouds are fading away; 

Night has come and will reign over all 

Till the dawn of another day. 
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A Wish 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By EDMUND ALLEN (12) 
Orlando, Fla. 


I wish that I could sail a boat, 
I'd go on stormy seas. 

I’m sure that it would keep afloat, 
For I would find a breeze. 


I'd sail to China and Peru, 
I'd anchor in every bay; 

Then I'd come sailing back to you, 
My good old U. S. A. 


That’s Baby 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By IRENE KINARD (12) 
Orlando, Fla. 


One little row of ten little toes 

To go along with a brand-new nose; 

Eight new fingers and two new thumbs 

That are just as good as sugar plums— 
That’s baby. 


One little pair of round new eyes 
Like a little owl’s, so big and wise, 
One little place they call a mouth; 
With one tooth pointing from north to 
south — 
That's baby. 


The Poplar and the Fir 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By BARBARA SCHERRER (10) 
Helena, Mont. 


The little fir tree in our yard 
Is fond of me, I know it; 

For when we play he whispers 
Little secret things to show it. 


The poplar, though, is not much fun, 
She stands up very straight; 

But she’s his governess, and so 
She has to be sedate. 
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Ours 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By Mary TRAVIS CALDWELL (11) 
Urbana, Ohio 


The sky above us is dotted with clouds. 
The earth below with flowers; 

And oh! how my heart with joy abounds 
To think that this is ours! 


Weather Fairies 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By MirtAM HELEN ARMSTRONG (5) 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


When May fairies come, 
Then March fairies go, 
And both bring the bag 
That holds their weather. 


But when Winter Man comes, 
The fairies go away. 

When Spring Lady comes 
The fairies come home. 


——£ 


A Talk with a Daffodil 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By LENorA MacDonalLp (13) 
Gibson’s Landing, B. C., Canada 


Oh, dainty yellow daffodil so fair, 

Are you really happy in the garden there? 
Or would you rather live and be 

"Neath the shadow of a tall green tree? 


Ah, ’tis a pity you cannot talk, 

Little daffodil beside the garden walk; 
You could tell me many stories gay 
Of joys today and yesterday. 


But never mind, you lovely thing, 
Our dainty messenger of Spring; 
God made you so, and so you stay, 
And grow more lovely every day. 
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My. Kitty 


By BONNIE JUNE MarTIN (8) 
Lead Hill, Ark. 


I have a little kitty 

With fur so soft and white. 
She scampers all day long; 

I guess she sleeps at night. 


She rolls up in her basket 

And purrs so sweet and low. 
She’s just a wee, wee kitty, 

But then I know she'll grow. 


And when she gets to be a cat 
And hunts for mice all night, 

I guess she’ll have to change about 
And daytime sleep real tight. 


& 
Twilight 
By IRENE HUNTER BARNETT (11) 
Roswell, N. Mex. 


A mountain stream in twilight darkening, 
A rosy streak in the sky, 

As I lie on the creek bank watching, 
Watching the ripples go by. 


The mountains are a soft lavender, 
The grass a brilliant green, 

The stream running a little slower, 
The breeze calm and serene. 


My Pony 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


MILTON CHAMBERLAIN (10) 
Reedley, Calif. 


I have a brown pony, 

His name is little Tony. 

He likes very much to play 
When I ride him every day. 
He likes to keep neat; 

He likes cube sugar to eat. 

I like to hear him neigh 
When I come to feed him hay. 
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THE NUTHATCH 
By Virginia Sheaff 


I like to turn a cartwheel, 
To stand upon my head; 

I'd like to rest my feet sometime 
And walk that way instead. 


I know a bird that does it— 
Comes down a tree headfirst; 


So I thought I could do it, 
But my! I almost burst. 


The nuthatch, called the “tree mouse,” 
Can hang just by his toes, 

And pick out grubs and insects 
While down the tree he goes. 


So I thought I would try it— 
It didn't work at all! 

It's not that I can't do it, but 
The trees are just too tall. 
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THE 
WISHING 
FROG 


gend retold 


By BESSIE M. CIETZ 


IPPETY and Hoppety were two 

little frogs, who lived in a small 

pond in the middle of a green meadow. 

At first when they were very, very 

young little frogs, the pond seemed 

big to them—so big that they thought 

the world ended just beyond the thick 

tow of willows that stood close to the 
pond’s edge. 

Then one day a duck alighted on 
the pond. She quacked very loudly 
and boastfully about the things she had 
done and seen out in the Big Wide 
World. So Hippety and Hoppety 
slipped through the thick row of wil- 
lows to take a peep at the wonders she 
told about. 

The Big Wide World 
seemed very big indeed 
to them. It stretched 
away in front of them to 


the far edge of the green meadow. 
And there was a road that seemed to 
lead right to the end of the world. 

Hippety looked at Hoppety. 

“I wish we could fly wide and high 
like Mrs. Duck,” he said. “It wouldn't 
take us long to get there then, would 
it?” 

But Hoppety shook his head. 

“We can’t fly because we're not 
made that way. It’s foolish to even 
talk about it. But we can hop and hop. 
Let’s begin at once.” 

So away they went, hippety, hop- 
pety, down the road, and hippety, hop- 
pety, down the road. 

By and by, they saw some cows eat- 


Drawings by 


LOLA McCOLL 
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ing grass in the meadow. Hippety 
stopped hopping. 

“My,” he said, ““wouldn’t it be nice 
to be a cow, and eat grass, and have a 
long tail to switch away the flies?” 

“Well, we can’t eat grass or switch 
flies,” said Hoppety, “because we 
aren’t made that way, but we can hop 
and hop, so come on.” 

And away they went, hippety, hop- 
pety, down the road, and hippety, hop- 
pety, down the road. 

Soon they saw some roses blooming 
over a fence beside the road. While 
the two little frogs stopped to rest a 
minute, Hippety looked at the lovely 
blossoms. 


“My! wouldn't it be nice to be a 
flower blooming over a fence! I wish 
I were a flower, don’t you?” 

Hoppety shook his head. “You're 
not a flower,” he said, ‘‘so you can’t 
bloom over a fence. Don’t stand here 
making foolish wishes.” 

So the two little frogs went on, hip- 
pety, hoppety, down the road, and hip- 
pety, hoppety, down the road. 

After a while the two frogs saw 
some birds fluttering about, chirping, 
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and building nests in the trees. Hop- 
pety knew by the look in Hippety’s 
eyes that he had half a notion to say 
something. But Hoppety kept right 
on hopping and pretended not to no- 
tice. So they got by the birds with- 
out Hippety’s having time to make any 
foolish wishes. 


On they went, hippety, hoppety, 
down the road, and hippety, hoppety, 
down the road. 

Presently the road led through a 
little white gate and up to a little 
gtavel walk, bordered with pink and 
yellow flowers. Hippety and Hoppety 
had only followed the path a very little 
way when it divided. Part of it went 
straight to the steps of the little white 
house, and the other part went around 
the side of the house. 

Hippety and Hoppety somehow did 
not want their journey to end like that 
—on somebody’s doorstep. So they 
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took the path that led on, at least a 
little farther, around the house. 

Before they knew quite where they 
were or just what was happening, they 
had hopped right down some cellar 
steps and through the door into a cool, 
dark cellar. 

“My, this is nice!” said tired little 
Hippety. 

“Such a very nice place for the world 
to end!” said tired little Hoppety. And 
they did nothing but rest for several 
very long minutes. 

After a while they decided they 
must find out more about this end of 
the world, so they started to explore. 

Right in the middle of the cellar 
floor sat a big round something—a 
churn filled with cream, but of course, 
Hippety and Hoppety did not know 
that—and they hopped up on the edge 
of it to see what it was like inside. 

“What is that yellow stuff in there?” 
asked Hippety, looking down into the 
churn. 

““Let’s hop down and see,” said Hop- 


pety, and the two little frogs jumped, 
plop! right into the thick, yellow 
cream. It got into their eyes and into 
their mouths, and made them most un- 
comfortable. 

“Dear me,” gasped Hippety, “this 
is simply awful! Whatever—are—we 
—going—to do! I wish—I could—I 
wish—I were—I wish 

“Stop wishing,” spluttered Hoppety, 
“and get—busy! You can kick and 
swim—can’t you?” 

“I just—can!” gasped Hippety 
through the cream. 

“Well—get—at it—then,”  splut- 
tered Hoppety, through a mouthful of 
cream. 

So the two little frogs began to kick 
and swim with all their might, trying 
desperately to keep their heads above 
the surface of the cream, which was 
about to smother them. 

But kicking and swimming was very 
hard work because the cream was thick 
and heavy. The little frogs wanted 
very much to stop and rest a minute. 


“Stop wishing,” spluttered Hoppety, 
“and get—busy!”’ 
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Soon they were dozing peacefully 


Their legs grew most awfully tired. 
But as soon as they stopped kicking 
they began to sink down, down, into 
the thick smothery cream. So they 
simply had to keep right on with their 
kicking and swimming, or of course 
they would have been drowned. And 
that would have been too bad! 

When they were so awfully tired 
that it seemed they simply could not 
kick one kick more, they suddenly dis- 
covered two big yellow lumps of some- 
thing. They had churned that cream 
into butter! 

That gave them something to stand 
on so they could hop up to the rim of 
that awful churn, and then down onto 
the cool cellar floor. There they lay, 
gasping and panting, too tired to speak 
or even to open their eyes. 

After a long, long while of just rest- 
ing, Hippety opened his eyes. 

“Having a long tail is all right for 
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cows,” he said. “Building nests in 
trees will do for birds, and it’s all 
very well for flowers to bloom over a 
fence. But being able to kick and 
swim is best for frogs. Thank good- 
ness we were made that way!” 

Then Hoppety opened his eyes. 

“Well, we've seen the Big Wide 
World, anyway,” said he, ‘“‘and I like 
the other end of it best. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, of course,” answered Hippety, 
“and I wish we were there right now.” 

Hoppety’s eyes widened in amaze- 
ment. 

“Won't you ever learn that wishing 
doesn’t do any good?” he said. “Come 
on, let’s start hopping.” 

Away they went, hippety, hoppety, 
hippety, hoppety, back along the road, 
until they reached home. Soon they 
were dozing peacefully on a lily pad 
and dreaming of the adventures they 
had had. 
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Words and Music by 


Alberta Powell Graham 


AN INDIAN RAID 
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GOOD WORDS “BOOSTER CLUB| 


U P—UP—UP—into the bright, blue 
summer sky went the swing with Mary 
in it. 

“Whee—ee!’” gasped the Cheerfulness 
Elf from his perch on Mary’s shoulder. 
“Our new Booster is certainly living up to 
her name. She knows how to give a per- 
son a boost, all right.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, looking down at her 
new friend, who stood with arms upraised 
to give the swing another push. “Patsy 
is a grand sport. I think this has been 
one of the happiest summers I’ve had.” 

“Why, aren’t you the little girl who was 
going to be so lonely this summer?” teased 
the Cheerfulness Elf. 

“T thought I would be,” said Mary hon- 
estly, as they swung back over the holly- 
hocks, ‘‘but I found that I could still search 
for the treasure of happiness, even though 
Sally Sue and the rest of the Boosters were 
away.” 

“How did you find that out?’ asked 
the little elfin fellow with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“Well,” whispered Mary, so that Patsy 
could not hear her. ‘You see, for a while 
after Sally Sue went to visit her grand- 


mother, and Chuck and Don and Happy. 


left for the seashore, I felt very lonely. 
Then I remembered what you told me last 
month about trying to make friends with 
Patsy, and I did it. It’s queer! I had al- 
ways thought that Patsy was stand-offish, 
but I soon found out that she wanted to 
be friends as much as I did.” 

‘“That’s always the way,” said the Cheer- 
fulness Elf. “I’m sure you've had a very 
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valuable experience this summer, Mary.” 

“Another thing,” said Mary. “Making 
friends with Patsy has taught me how to 
find the treasure of happiness.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
Cheerfulness Elf, looking as if he already 
knew. 

“Why, I think every one has to find 
the treasure of happiness in his own way,” 
Mary explained. “I couldn’t find it until 
I tried being friendly—and—and liking 
people.” 

“Yes, that is a very sure way to find it,” 
chuckled her elfin friend. Then he changed 
the subject suddenly: “Have you forgotten 
that Sally Sue and the boys will be back 
next month?” 

“Oh, no!” cried Mary. “I can hardly 
wait. You see, I'll have a brand-new 
Booster to show them!” 

“Whee—ee,” gasped the Cheerfulness 
Elf as the swing soared skyward again. 
“And what a Booster!” 

% 


John has the cheerful, happy spirit that 
turns every seeming misfortune into an 
opportunity for good. We are sure that 
all Boosters will give him a grade of 100 
on this letter, whether his teacher does or 
not. 

Dear Secretary: 1 received your letter. Your 
letters and cards helped me through the months 
of last winter, as they do now. I will be in 
a cast three months, but I feel and look fine. 
I have several teachers, for I am learning music 
and how to paint California birds and wild 
flowers as well as keeping up with my regular 
schoolwork. Altogether, I have not been to 
school very much, but have had my tutor each 
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winter at home. I have been lying down since 
Christmas, but I have so much to do and so 
much company that the time flies fast. In 
thirty days I can sit up, and in six months I 
can walk straight and strong again. 

I love to wear my Booster pin on my gown. 
WeeE Wisdom has meant so much to me the 
last two years. We have a wonderful Unity 
Sunday School in San Diego, and every one 
there always sends me his love. 

Last week Mother read me a book of Hindu 
and Chinese stories. I would like to tell you 
some of them. Each story had a lesson of 
courage and faith in it. We both loved to 
read them. We are grateful for the many 
beautiful letters and cards you have sent. At 
first writing was hard lying down, but I kept 
at it, and this will be my lesson for today. I 
hope to get 100.—John McClure. 


In long-ago days brave knights lived 
within the walls of every castle in the land. 
Each day these knights would go forth to 
do courageous deeds so that the people 
might be protected from harm. Neva 
keeps brave knights within her castle walls 
also, and they not only protect her from 
harm but also bring happiness to others. 


Dear Secretary: My report is a little overdue, 
but it is a better one than the last one. I have 


We urge every Booster to learn The 
Prayer of Faith. In a time of need it will 
come to your aid, just as it came to the aid 
of Clyde and his mother. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am glad to write to you, 
and I am trying to keep the pledge. I have 
learned The Prayer of Faith, and I want to tell 
you how much it means to me. My mother 
was taken ill suddenly, and I asked her to say 
my prayer, but she was too sick, so I prayed 
for her and she got better at once. I have 
said three words that were bad, but I corrected 
them at once by saying good words. I am 
working to get my Booster pin.—C/yde Julius 
Lee. 


Edna Mae is doing four things to help 
her in her treasure hunt for happiness. 
Read her letter and find out what they are. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am glad to be a member 
of the Booster Club. Each month I read about 
the Booster meeting in WEE WisDoM because 
I wish to do everything that is being done in 
the club. I am trying to find the treasure 
of happiness which lies in the sunny valley of 
Unselfishness, and the way I start finding it is 
this: 

1. Realize I am a Booster. 

2. Keep the pledge. 

3. Do unto others as I would have them do 
unto me. 


HERE is a well-known recipe 
From loneliness to free one: 

If you would have a friend, my dear, 
Make sure you learn to be one! 


been ill the last few days, but The Prayer of 
Faith has helped me. I like to think of my 
life as a kingdom in which I keep the White 
Knights of Truth, Cheerfulness, and Kindness. 
Every day I send my knights out to do some 
good. They cheer people who are unhappy. 
I reign in my kingdom, and I am building it 
up to be pure and strong. I read every word 
of WEE Wispom and truly enjoy it. I like 
the colorful cover designs. I hope all the other 
Boosters enjoy WEE WispoM as I do.—Neva 
Beers. 
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4. Sow good thoughts in my mind garden 
so evil thoughts or weeds cannot grow. When 
I feel a weed thought trying to grow I say The 
Prayer of Faith to keep myself on the right path 
to the treasure of happiness——Edna Mae 
Rhodes. 


Wherever good Boosters may be they are 
known by their helpful words and actions. 
Rowena tells us how Boosters are benefit- 
ing her neighborhood. 
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Dear Secretary: This is my second letter to 
the club. I thank you for your encouraging 
letter. I hope that I can keep the pledge, and 
I am going to try very hard to do so. I think 
the Booster Club is a good idea, because it makes 
this world of ours a happier place to live in. 
All the children of our neighborhood who be- 
long to the Booster Club speak kind words in- 
stead of cross and unkind ones, and it makes 
our town a happier place. 

I am glad I am a member.—Rowena Wynne. 


We welcome Annetta into the ranks of 
the Booster Club. Now that she has 
climbed the hill of What’s-the-Use we 
know that the rest of the way will be pleas- 


ant and easy. 

Dear Secretary: 1 would like very much to 
join the Booster Club, so please send me an 
application blank. I was thinking the other day 
that I would like to join, but I decided it might 
take up too much of my time, so I didn’t. Then 
when my new WEE WIspoM came, I turned to 
the Booster page and read it. I thought about 
the hill of What’s-the-Use and I knew I was 
taking the wrong road. So today I am sending 
in my application for membership in the club 
and starting on the road of Happiness-Ahead. 
I hope you will send my blank right away so 
I can join, and so I won't make any more mis- 
takes.—Annetta Mae Belzer. 


We are sure that all the Boosters will 
enjoy hearing about Kenneth’s good-words 
game. Perhaps you could persuade a play- 
mate to play it with you. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying to keep the pledge 
as well as I know how. I know all The Prayer 
of Faith, and it helps me very much. I have 
made up a little game. I call it a good-words 
game. I took a piece of cardboard and drew a 
line down the middle. Then I put my name 
at the top on one side of the line, and a play- 
mate’s name on the other side. Then each time 
one of us did a good deed or said a happy or 
kind word to make another person happy, we 
would put a mark under our name. At the 
end of the month we would see who had the 
most marks. The one that has the most wins. 
This is a good game, because each one will want 
to win and will try to help others and say good 
words. But you should always say good words, 
whether you are in a game or not. I hope most 
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of you will try to play this game. If you speak 
good words you will win, and I know you ali 
want to win.—Kenneth Paul, Jr. 


June has discovered how hunting the 
treasure of happiness can turn even dark 
days into pleasant sunshiny ones. 

Dear Secretary: Today my girl friend did not 
walk to school with me. I started to call her 
names, and told her she saw me and just didn’t 
want to walk with me. Then I remembered the 
words ‘I now am wise,” and I thought, “Well, 
maybe she didn’t see me.”” Now everything is 
all right. 

Today while I was looking for the treasure, 
like the rest of the Boosters, it started to rain. 
But I forgot to be angry about it, because I got 
so interested in coloring pictures. So the day 
turned out to be pleasant even though it was 
raining.—]une Shaw. 


It makes us happy to welcome an Eng- 
lish Booster to our pages. Using The 
Prayer of Faith will help Jean to be calm 
and even-tempered. 

Dear Secretary: I have been ill, and Wee 
Wispom has been a cheery companion for me. 
I had a nervous breakdown, and any sudden 
noise used to make me jump and want to say 
something unkind. I have tried to overcome 
this, and now I think I am succeeding. I love 
to read the pledge, as it seems to comfort me. 
The other day I said something hasty, and the 
minute I said it I was sorry. I went into another 
room and read a story out of WEE Wispom, 
and I felt much better. Reading WEE Wispom 
always seems to sooth me. 

It makes all the countries seem linked to- 
gether when we all read the same book, does 
it not?—Jean Pollard, (England). 


Mary Ann’s letter teaches us that we all 
have much about which to be happy and 
contented. If we look for the happy things 
we shall find them. 

Dear Boosters: 1 received your nice letter and 
was much pleased to hear from you once again. 
I think the poem on the card that you sent me 
is very pretty. I hope I may be able to memo- 
rize it and do as it tells me. 

As I told you before, I am an orphan and 
have to stay in a hospital, but 1 am very thank- 


Wee Wisdom 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves and 
others by saying this prayer 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


ful as I have things very nice compared to some 
children. I’m not helpless, and can get around 
and do many little things. I can do pretty 
fancy work. The hardest thing for me is to be 
contented. But I think of the 13th chapter of 
Hebrews, which says to be contented with such 
things as we may have. 

I close trusting I may hear from you real 
soon.—Mary Ann DeLava. 


We know that you enjoyed every one 
of these letters. Why not try to make your 
next report so interesting that your letter 
cannot fail to make the Booster page? 
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READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Harriet Norman (13 years), 2037 Colonial 
Ave., New York City; Shirley Jane MacLeod, 
10092 Morley, Detroit, Mich.; Carol Joy Briggs 
(10), 324 Sheridan Rd., Kenilworth, Ill.; Jean 
Stubbs (12), Box 76, Brownville Junction, 
Maine; Woodrow Blaine Rose (12), Hum- 
phrey, Idaho; Annette Blackburn, 2111 North 
St., Logansport, Ind.; Winnie Allured (14), 
12521 Hamilton, Highland Park, Mich.; Letha 
Virginia Halverson (14), Humphrey, Idaho; 
John Owusu Kwobena, P. O. Box 99, Govern- 
ment School, C. P. Odah Akim Kotoku, Gold 
Coast, W. Africa; Imogene Dibrell, Box 808, 
Coleman, Tex.; Wilda Holman (13), 1620 
Lafayette St., Alameda, Calif.; Essie Mae Vick- 
rey (13), McKenzie, Ala.; Carol Hagen (10), 
3736 N. Port Washington Ave., Milwaukee, 
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Wis.; Edna Mae Rhodes (14), 846 Porter St., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Peggy Bassett (14), 104 
Broadway, Rockville Center, N. Y., Lee Pock- 
man (14), 355 North Village Ave., Rockville 
Center, N. Y.; Betty Wilmore (12), 3135 Har- 
vard Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; Ruth Crowder 
(15), 1004 Clark St., Rocky Mount, N. C.; 
Alva Lew (13), Maunaolu Seminary, Paia, 
Maui, T. H.; Eleanor Dundon (11), 337 Short 
St., Erie, Pa.; Mary Meyers (12), 924 James 
St., Webster City, Iowa; Virginia Caulfield 
(12), 827 S. Clinton, Dallas, Tex.; Frances 
Sahota (12), Box 322, Loomis, Calif.; Garth L. 
Orr (12), “Orsville,” Lacovia P. O., Jamaica, 
B. W. I.; Charlotte McCauley (10), 1808 W. 
38th St., Los Angeles, Calif.; Aldine Joyner, 
11 Neptune Ave., Woodmere, N. Y.; LaVerne 
Lewis (10), Clarks, La.; Enid Venice Bennett 
(11), Humphrey, Idaho; Doris M. Rickard 
(914), 514 Brush Ave., Rome, N. Y. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Alma Hardy: prayers to overcome asthma 
and for help with schoolwork and music; Daisy 
Williams: prayers for health for her aunt and 
for success in her radio work; Essie Mae Vick- 
rey: prayers to control her temper; Edna Mae 
Rhodes: prayers for herself and family; Yvonne 
Brown: prayers for better health for her grand- 
parents and for help with arithmetic for her- 
self; Vinita Vaughan: prayers to help her keep 
the club rules and pledge; Venida La Bres: 
prayers for help in arithmetic; Dorothy Marian 
Thomas: prayers for making friends and for 
health; Arminta Eavey: prayers to overcome her 
temper; LaVerne Lewis: prayers for help in 
music and for health; Wilma K. Roesler: 
prayers for help in arithmetic; A. Z. Thomas: 
prayers that he may be able to see and walk; 
Doris Counselman: prayers for help with her 
schoolwork; John Walter: prayers for better 
gtades in school; Hazel L. Rathmann: prayers 
for help in schoolwork. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 16) 


British rule. Many of these “Tories” left 
their homes and moved to Canada, where 
they could live as British subjects. They 
were brave to do this, for they had to 
travel hundreds of miles and settle in what 
was then the wilderness of New Bruns- 
wick. 

Hundreds of these people, known in 
Canada as the United Empire Loyalists be- 
cause they remained loyal to the British 
Empire, did make their homes there; and 
today their children are among the leaders 
of Canada. The stamp commemorating 
these Loyalists shows a monument that 
stands in Hamilton, Ontario. The Loyalist 
and his family are shown eagerly gazing 
from a hilltop at the spot in the wilder- 
ness that is to be their new home. 


On some of the stamps from a country 
on the Spanish Main there are pictures 
that tell us a real pirate story. Next 
month be prepared to read a “stamp story” 
about those long-ago days when buccaneers 
roved the seas in search of Spanish treasure 


ships. 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. If 
your family is subscribing to any of our 
other magazines, please give us their names 
also, and tell whether or not they have a 
prosperity bank. This will help us to make 
sure that you receive your magazines 
promptly. 


Wee Wisdom 


Mugs the Hero 
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BeYxs and girls that are just learning to 

swim must be content to paddle and 
splash about in shallow water. Mean- 
while the expert swimmers are having 
great sport playing about their raft an- 
chored in deep water. Beginners can en- 
joy the same fun with a raft built for 
shallow water. 

Select four used inner tubes that will 
still hold air, and tie them together with 
strips of cloth or burlap sacking at points 
A, as shown in figure 1. Cloth is better 
for this purpose than heavy string or rope, 


as these latter are apt to chafe holes in the 
tubes. 

Before fastening the tubes together, they 
should be arranged so that the four valves 
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Let's Have a Raft 


a cool subject for warm days 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


can be easily reached. See B, figure 1. 

The float top can be built almost wholly 
of scrap lumber. You will need three 
crosspieces of 1 by 4-inch material. See A, 
figure 2. They should be a little longer 
than two inflated tubes laid side by side. 
The two sideboards (B in figure 2) must 
run the full length of the raft, and should 
be the same size and length as the cross- 
pieces. The remaining boards may be 
pieces of any width, provided they are long 
enough to reach from one crosspiece to 
another. 


Turn the raft over and make sure 
that there are no protruding nails or 
splinters that might puncture the 
tubes. Inflate the tubes close to the 
water's edge, and place 8 strips of 
strong cloth as shown at points C, 
figure 1. Ask two of your friends to 
help lift the frame and place it squarely on 
top of the tubes, then tie these 8 pieces 
of cloth securely to the edges of the raft. 
(Please turn to page 38) 


Wee Wisdom 


The Lawgiver 
LESSON Story 1, JULY 7, 1935 


When God has work for His children 
to do, He always gives them the wisdom, 
the strength, or the courage they need to 
perform the task. The story of Moses 
the lawgiver is the story of one of God’s 
children who thought he was surely unable 
to do the work our heavenly Father asked 
of him. (You will find a part of the story 
of Moses in our Bible text for today— 
Exodus 24:3, 12-18.) 

The children of Israel had for many 
years been held as slaves in the land of 
Egypt. Theirs was a bitterly cruel life. 
Their Egyptian masters gave them hard 
work to do and refused to make it possible 
for them to do it. They set them to mak- 
ing bricks of clay but furnished them no 
straw to work with. They gave them im- 
possible loads to carry and then lashed 
them with whips when they fell beneath 
the loads. 

Moses, a Hebrew lad, was adopted by 
an Egyptian princess who reared and edu- 
cated him as she might have cared for her 
own son. This was God's way of giving 
Moses the knowledge and wisdom he 
would later need to rule the Children of 
Israel. When Moses could no longer bear 
to see his people so cruelly treated he killed 


an Egyptian taskmaster and had to flee for 


his life. This took him into a land where 
he learned to live the hard life of the 
desert. There he learned to know God, 
and to obey Him. After Moses had been 
in the deserts of Midian forty years, God 
gave him the task of leading the Children 
of Israel out of Egypt into the Promised 
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Land. To help Moses govern the people 
God gave him ten laws called the Ten 
Commandments. These commandments 
Moses gave to the Israelities, and they 
promised to keep them. Many times they 
forgot God's laws and fell into evil habits. 
This caused them much suffering, but 
Moses was a strong leader as well as a 
lawgiver and he finally guided them to the 
Promised Land. 

The story of Moses gives us courage, 
because we know that the same God who 
gave Moses wisdom and strength to do his 
tasks also gives us the wisdom and the 
strength to do our work. The following 
thought will help us to know that this is 
true: 

God is with me in all that I do. 


True Friendship 
LEssON Story 2, JULY 14, 1935 


In the Bible are many stories of strong, 
courageous people. Our story for last 
Sunday was about one of God’s brave 
men. The lesson for today is about one 
of His brave women. 

Naomi and her husband Elimelech lived 
in Bethlehem. There their two sons were 
born. When the boys were still small there 
was a great famine in Bethlehem. No 
rain fell, the land was dry and parched, 
the fields of grain withered and died, and 
the people were hungry. 

In certain parts of our own beloved 
country the people are undergoing the 
same hardships that the people of Beth- 
lehem endured in those famine years of 
long ago. Many of our people are doing 
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now just what Naomi and her husband de- 
cided to do. They are leaving their farms 
to seek new homes where crops can be 
raised. Naomi and Elimelech took their 
little sons and moved to Moab. There 
the boys grew to be men and married 
Moabite girls, Ruth and Orpah. 


Then another great grief came to 
Naomi. Her husband and her two sons 
died. Left alone with her two daughters- 
in-law Naomi decided to return to Beth- 
lehem to her own people. Because it was 
not customary for Hebrew men to marry 
Moabite women, Naomi pleaded with 
Ruth and Orpah to remain in Moab with 
their own people. Orpah did as Naomi 
wished, but because of her great love for 
Naomi, Ruth refused to let Naomi go to 
Bethlehem without her. By going with 
Naomi Ruth proved her great courage as 
well as her great love. In Moab Ruth 
was respected and loved and understood 
by her own countrymen. In Judea she 
would be a foreigner and one whom many 
Hebrews would look upon as an outcast. 
In those days it was very difficult for a 
single woman or a widow to 


ple shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” This is true friendship. 
Keep this thought in mind this week: 


I put my trust in God, and He takes 
care of me. 
£ 


The Great-Hearted 
LESSON Story 3, JULY 21, 1935 


We have for our lesson story today the 
tale of another hero. Moses learned to 
govern himself and was given the task 
of ruling his people. Ruth showed great 
bravery by giving up her homeland because 
of her love for Naomi. In our story to- 
day we find a young man who refused to 
slay his enemy because God had appointed 
this enemy to fill a place of great honor. 
(Read I Sam. 26:5-12.) 

The Bible story of David begins when 
David was a mere boy. The armies of the 
Philistines were ready to go to battle with 
the armies of Israel. On the side of the 
Philistines was a man of giant stature 
called Goliath. Goliath offered to meet 
any man from the ranks of 


make her own living. If a 
woman’s husband died it was 
customary for another man 
in the same family to marry 
her. Since Hebrews rarely 
married Moabites Naomi felt 
sure Ruth would suffer want, 
possibly hunger in Bethle- 
hem, but Ruth’s love for 
Naomi was stronger than her 
fear of hunger. When Orpah 
turned to go back to Moab 
Ruth clung to her mother-in- 
law and spoke one of the 
most beautiful passages to be 
found in the Bible: ‘‘Entreat 
me not to leave thee, and to 
return from following after 
thee; for whither thou goest, 
I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge; thy peo- 
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Ruth and Naomi 


the Israelites in personal 
combat. No man of Israel 
dared face him alone. 

David was sent by his fa- 
ther to visit his brothers who 
were in the army. He begged 
to be allowed to meet Goliath 
in battle. His request was 
granted and he slew Goliath 
with a sling shot. 

David was then taken be- 
fore King Saul. Saul loved 
David. David and Saul’s son 
Jonathan loved each other 
and became loyal compan- 
ions. Saul grew jealous of 
David and tried to kill him. 
David’s life became a very 
sad one because he was com- 
pelled to hide himself from 
Saul’s anger. 


Wee Wisdom 


In our story for today 
David finds Saul and his men 
asleep. How easy it would 
be for one of David’s men to 
take Saul’s spear, which he 
had thrust into the ground 
at his head, and slay Saul 
while he slept! 

A man with less love and 
loyalty in his heart would 
have killed Saul and rid him- 
self of his enemy. Not so 
with David. He remembered 
that God had appointed Saul 
to rule over Israel, and he an- 
swered the men who pro- 
posed to kill Saul in ringing 
tones: “Jehovah forbid that 
I should put forth my hand 
against Jehovah’s anointed.” 
He and his men then took 


Farewell to Orpha 


they were doing God's will 
and that all would be well 
with them. 

Our lesson story for today 
tells us of the bravery of one 
of the prophets. This proph- 
et’s name was Amos. Amos 
was not known to the Israel- 
ites as a prophet. He lived 
on the barren mountainside 
about five miles south of 
Bethlehem, and raised sheep 
and figs. This work kept his 
hands busy but gave him a 
good opportunity to think. 
While he was about his work 
he thought much about the 
people of Israel. They had 
grown rich. Instead of 
thanking God for their 
wealth they were careless 


Saul’s spear and a cruse of 
water and stole away while Saul and his 
men slept on. 

David knew that his first duty was to 
be loyal to his God. God had appointed 
Saul to rule over Israel and God only 
should take Saul out of that position. 

A helpful thought for this week is found 
in this Bible text: 

“Love your enemies ...do good to them 
that hate you.” 

& 


Amos the Prophet 
LEssON Story 4, JULY 28, 1935 


In Old Testament times there were men 
in Israel who were known as prophets. 
The work of these men was to warn 
the people when in their thoughts and acts 
they were getting away from God’s laws 
and bringing hunger, disease, and distress 
into their lives. 

The Ten Commandments that God gave 
the Children of Israel were to guide them 
in their thinking and in their living. So 
long as they obeyed these laws they knew 
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about keeping His laws. 
Amos saw this and he knew that unless 
they remembered God and kept His com- 
mandments they would soon find them- 
selves in trouble. 

It took courage for a shepherd to go to 
the rulers of Israel and tell them that the 
people were not keeping God’s laws, but 
Amos was a brave man and he went. The 
rulers told him that he must go some place 
else to prophesy; that they did not want 
his advice and warnings. (Read Amos 
7:10-15.) 

Amos is like that part of us that we 
call our conscience. When we disobey 
God’s laws, our conscience tells us that if 
we are disobedient we shall get into trou- 
ble. If we are wise, we listen and obey 
this prophet in us who is trying to guide 
us right. If we are unwise, we say, “Oh, 
it won't make any difference just this 
once.” And usually we get into trouble. 

This week let us remember that our 
conscience is our prophet Amos and obey 
it. Keep this thought in mind: 

God’s voice speaks through my con- 
science, and I obey. 
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Let’s Have a Raft 
(Continued from page 34) 


A rock weighing twenty or twenty-five 
pounds will make a suitable anchor. Tie 
one end of a rope securely to the rock and 
the other end to a corner of the raft. 

Don your bathing suit and drag your 
raft into the water. Then float it out and 
anchor it where you wish. 


The Prize Entry 
(Continued from page 9) 


twinkled merrily. 

“Do you mean then that Granny’'ll get 
her bulbs?” cried Junior excitedly, “and 
this,” he held out. the purse, “will buy 
what Billy needs?” 

“That's right, Junior.” 

“You take the purse, Mr. Gray,” said 
Junior, “and if it isn’t enough, I'll do any- 
thing to earn more. Ill run errands for 
you. I'll wash your car. I'll ” He 
paused breathlessly. 

“And Ill dust your office for you,” 
broke in Jenny. 

“And I'll run the vacuum cleaner,” said 
Evelyn. 

“My, my!” exclaimed Mr. Gray, beam- 
ing. “What a lot of helpers I’ll have. But 
come! Before we talk about that let’s go 
take the worry from Granny Murchison’s 
mind.” 

Junior flashed Mr. Gray a grateful 
smile, and linked his arm joyfully in Bob’s 
as the little group went out the door. 


Table Blessing 


By ANN M. HAVENS 
Father, we thank Thee for our health 
And for the food we have. 


We pray Thee, bless us every one 
And help us to be glad. 
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A Rainy Day Surprise 


HAVE picked almost a full 

basket of tomatoes,” said Chink, 
sitting down on the step of the well 
house. 

It was a hot morning in July and 
the Spartans were getting their vege- 
tables ready to take up to their stand 
by the road. They had gathered bas- 
kets of green beans, late peas, new 
potatoes, and sweet corn. With the 
tomatoes to add to their store they now 
had a good variety to offer to any one 
who might stop at their roadside stand. 

“Coralee, it’s your turn to be store- 
keeper the first hour today,” Cousin 
Bob reminded her. 

“And Kegs’s too! 
him,” Red added. 

“All right,” Coralee agreed, “but 
we'd better get these vegetables up 
there if we expect to sell them.” 

“Somebody help me get the vege- 
table cart out of the shed.” David got 
to his feet. 

“I wish this cart had shafts instead 
of this handle,” Red said as they 
pulled it out. 

“Why?” Chink wanted to know. 
Red looked toward the barn lot. 

“Because if it had we might hitch 
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Surprise to it and let him pull the 
vegetables up to the stand.” 

The Spartans looked thoughtfully 
toward the lot. There in the shadow 
of the barn dozed Surprise. The gang 
had learned much about, that stocky 
little burro since the June day when 
they had first met him in Kegs’s barn 
lot. Sometimes when Surprise was in 
a happy mood they had taken turns 
riding him and had blessed Kegs’s 
uncle for sending the burro to them. 
Again there had been times when Sur- 
prise for some unknown reason had 
decided not to move, and other times 
when he had stopped moving quite 
suddenly. On such occasions neither 
coaxing nor blows would budge him. 
The burro would only shake his head 
and flap his long ears as if to say: 

“No use, gang! Here I stay until 
I get good and ready to go.” 

So the gang looked thoughtful when 
Red spoke of having Surprise pull the 
vegetable cart. 

“I wonder if he would?” 
asked doubtfully. 

“What's the use of wondering?” 
Cousin Bob asked. “The cart hasn’t 
any shafts.” 


Andy 
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“We might hitch him to the sled,” 


David suggested. 


from the fields. 
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The sled was a flat affair made of 
two heavy runners of two-by-six tim- 
bers with boards nailed on top of them. 
It looked like a small platform and 
was used to haul barrels of water or 
fodder or baskets of potatoes to and 


“We can try it,” Kegs said. So 


i 


they pushed the cart back into the barn 
and hauled the sled out. 

“We haven’t any harness small 
enough to fit Surprise,” Cousin Bob 
said. 

“We can make a breast strap from 
these.” David held up some old 
pieces of harness. 

“And these ropes will do for tugs,” 
Red added. 

“Let’s drag the sled out into 
the lane first,” Coralee said. “He 
may not want to haul it through 
the gate.” 

“We'd better load the baskets, 
too,” said Chink. ‘‘He may not 
want to stand and wait.” 

“Red and I will put the harness 
on while the rest of you get the 
sled loaded.” 

Surprise stood quietly while 
Red and David fitted the straps 
and ropes. He followed like a 
lamb as Red led him into the lane. 
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rm He did not move as they tied the rope 
tugs to the sled. 


all “We're all set,” said David, straight- 
ob ening up after tying the last knot. 
“Tll lead him,” Kegs offered. He 


ym took hold of the halter. 
Id Surprise, let’s go!” 


“Come on, 
But Surprise 


seemed lost in thought. 
ly “Giddap!” David called, and 
slapped him on the back. Still Sur- 
ito prise did not move. Bige came out 
=(C to help. He stood under the burro’s 
gh nose and barked up at him sharply. 
The Spartans yelled and slapped and 
ts, pulled all at the same time. The day 
ot was warm, and the gang soon became 
red-faced and hot. Bige, his tongue 
28S hanging out, trotted over to the well 
he house for a drink. 

“That’s a good idea, Bige.” Red 
ile followed him. The gang trailed after 
ps them. 

a “Do you think I can let go of his 
head?” Kegs called. 


“Sure. No danger of his moving,” 
said Cousin Bob. 


They all started after him as 
fast as they could go 
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“Look at him!” Coralee was dis- 
gusted. Surprise stood dozing peace- 
fully in the sun. 


“I’ve heard that the only way to 
make a stubborn burro go is to build 
a fire under him,’ Cousin Bob told 
them as they drank deeply of the cool 
water. 

“Who wants to build a fire on a day 
like this?” asked Red. 

“My grandfather told me a story,” 
Andy began, ‘of a man who built a 
fire under a mule, and the mule only 
moved enough to bring the wagon 
over the fire and burn it up.” The 
Spartans laughed. 


“Maybe if we'd offer him a lump of 
sugar,” Coralee said, ‘““or——’ But 
she never finished. There was a clatter 
from the lane. The gang ran to the 
gate in time to see Surprise trotting 
quickly up the lane toward the big 
road. They all started after him as fast 
as they could go. Andy’s long legs 
soon put him in the lead. 

“Catch him before he gets out 
among the cars on the road,” 
Kegs yelled as he brought up 
the rear. Andy reached the 
burro just before he got to the 
big road. As he caught hold 
of the halter Surprise stopped 
suddenly. He put his ears up 
and looked around at the pant- 
ing Spartans. 

“Don’t try to look innocent,” 
Coralee scolded. 

“You're a pest and you know 
it,” Chink put in. 

“Well, let’s get him on down 
to the stand,” said Red. 
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Andy pulled on the 
halter. ‘Come on, old fel- 
low,” he begged. Sur- 
prise held back. 

“Oh, dear!” Coralee 
sighed, “he’s pouting 
again.” The Spartans went 
at it once more, yelling and 
slapping. 

Suddenly David called, 
“Look, it’s clouding up. It looks like 
a storm.” 

“Come on, Surprise,” the gang 
begged, “it’s going to rain.” The 
burro did not even look up at the sky. 
He just stood with his four feet braced 
and his head down. The clouds were 
gathering fast. 

“It’s going to rain in no time,” Andy 
cried. “‘Let’s carry the baskets up to 
the stand. I'll run ahead and unlock 
the door.” The others took a basket 
in each hand and ran after Andy, leav- 
ing Surprise standing alone by the 
road. Andy got the door open and 
the Spartans barely had time to crowd 
inside the stand when the storm broke. 
There was a crash of thunder and the 
rain poured from the skies. 

“Poor Surprise, he'll get all wet,” 
Coralee was saying when the gang 
heard a rattling and a banging on the 
road. Through the open door they 
saw Surprise, his ears laid back, rac- 
ing toward the stand, the sled slipping 
and sliding behind him. The burro 
came straight toward them. 

“Look out! He’s coming in, 
shouted David. Chink sprang for the 
door but he was too late. Right into 
the small space behind the counter 
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came Surprise. The Spar- 
tans climbed quickly up on 
the counter among the 
baskets. The burro stopped 
only when the sled caught 
in the narrow doorway. 
There he stood dripping 
wet, looking at them with 
his big, soft eyes. The 
gang roared with laughter. 

For an hour the rain continued to 
pour down, and many an anxious 
motorist hurrying home in the rain 
gave a start of surprise as he caught 
sight of a burro’s head sticking out 
over the counter among the vege- 
tables. 

Rags, the Rover 
(Continued from page 15) 
ing the summer vacations both boys 
were coming back to the island to help 
Uncle Carl on the farm, to live with 
the Tolsons, and ‘“‘run wild” on the is- 
land during their playtime. 

“We shan’t be very far off, though,” 
Mrs. Daie told Jerry. ‘Daddy is go- 
ing to leave the summer cabin right 
here and have it pulled higher up on 
the shore, a new foundation put under 
it, and a new porch built. We'll be 
spending our vacation here and ever so 
many week ends.” 

Jerry and Jim both were so happy 
that neither of them could find words 
for a minute. Rags, however, was not 
suffering from any such difficulty. He 
barked and bounced excitedly from 
one of his masters to the other until 
everybody had to laugh at his antics. 


(The end ) 
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A PAGE TO COLOR 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


Hollyhocks and poppies But there is something lacking. 
Nod their pretty heads What can it be? you say. 

To whisper little secrets Just draw some drifting butterflies, 
Across the flower beds. Then add your colors gay. 


(TO LEARN TO DRAW A BUTTERFLY, TU 


sped 

aght 

RN TO PAGE 38) 
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- A REALLY good cook prepares food 

that is pleasing to look upon as well 
as delicious to taste,” said Mrs. Miller as 
she selected a fine large, red tomato. “Of 
course in the summertime Mother Nature 
supplies us with many appetizing foods 
from which to choose, and on a hot July 
day when we want something nourishing 
but cool and dainty looking, there’s noth- 
ing better tasting or more attractive than 
tomato salad.” 

“I like to go out in my garden, pick to- 
matoes off the vine, and eat them plain, 
just as I do apples,” said Daisy Dean. 

“Shouldn’t you like to know how many 
Wee Wispom cooks have gardens of their 
very own?” asked Ann Beth. 

“T expect all of them would be garden- 
ers if they knew how much fun you chil- 
dren have tending your plants and gath- 
ering the vegetables when they are ready 
to eat,” answered Mrs. Miller. 

“These tomatoes were picked early this 
morning and put into the ice box so they 
would be well chilled,” said Marjorie. 
“Mother told me to pick smooth, shapely 
ones, about the same in size, and here 
they are.” She placed them on the table. 

Mrs. Miller produced a crisp head of 
lettuce, a green pepper, and a stalk of 
celery. “Ann Beth, look in the ice box 
and see if you can find any leftover vege- 
tables that we can use,” she directed. “A 
carrot, a spoonful of peas, or a cold boiled 
potato. Any or all of these may be cut 
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An Appetizing Salad for Hot Days 
By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


up and added to the salad if desired.” 

As soon as the supplies were assembled 
the girls got out their notebooks and 
copied this recipe: 


STUFFED TOMATO SALAD 


4 ripe tomatoes 

pinch of pepper 

3/, teaspoonful salt 

mayonnaise dressin 

about 114 cupfuls diced vegetables 
and tomato pulp 

lettuce 


Wash the lettuce as soon as it comes from 
the store and place it in the ice box to chill. 
When ready to prepare the salad, drop the 
tomatoes, one at a time, into a saucepan of 
boiling water. Leave each tomato in the water 
Y, minute only. Remove and slip the loosened 
skin off. Cut off the stem end and set the four 
tomatoes on a tray or plate. With a spoon 
scoop out the pulp in the center of each tomato, 
and add it to the celery, green peppers, and 
the leftover vegetables. Chop into fine pieces. 
There should be about 114 cupfuls of filling 
for four large tomatoes. Now add the mayon- 
naise and stuff the hollowed-out tomatoes with 
the mixture. Just before serving place each 
tomato in a nest of crisp lettuce. 

“Didn’t you say something about tak- 
ing some stuffed tomatoes on our picnic?” 
inquired Marjorie doubtfully. ‘‘ ‘Serve on 
a nest of crisp lettuce’ doesn’t sound much 
like a picnic.” 

“Oh, I'm glad you mentioned that,” 
interrupted Mrs. Miller. “For picnics just 
wrap each stuffed tomato in waxed paper 
and pack upright in a box or pan.” 
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Guess What! 
By KATHERINE GLENN 


To work this puzzle draw a straight 
line from the end of line 1 to the end of 
line 2. Then draw a straight line to the 
end of line 3 and so on. Continue until 
you have reached the end of line 28. 
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ANSWERS TO LAST -MONTH’S PUZZLES: 
Flower Puzzle: 
Rose, hollyhock, poppy, carnation. 


A Hidden Word in Every Bird: Din, 
Ross, hat, Rio, hoe, bin, ark, hew, inch, art, 
rush, war, ax, bill. 
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MEET THE TWINS 


Introduced by 
ANNE WESTMORELAND 


HERE are the twins Jane and Jerry. 

They are members of a paper-doll 
family that is just the right size to fit your 
dollhouse and furniture. Another mem- 
ber of the family will be presented next 
month. : 

Paste Jane and Jerry on drawing paper 
before cutting them out. Cut out the 
clothes, and with a razor blade or sharp 
knife make slits, as shown, for the feet 
and hands. Fold on the dotted lines and 
cut on the heavy lines. Do not fold the 
coat collars. To make a larger wardrobe, 
trace the clothes on plain paper and color 
them to match your own suits or dresses. 


Magic Verses 


To be said in the Mort 


I'm a gardener today 
Pulling up the weeds. 

Love and kindliness are plants 
Grown from thoughtful seeds. 


Daisies growing in the sun 
At Noon, Are my happy words, 
Rose and marigold are smiles, 
Deeds of love, the birds. 


Flowers hidden in the dark 
And at Night, Waft their fragrance far. 
Peaceful messages I'll send 

To each twinkling star. 
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yU-U-R-R-T, p-u-u-r-r-t,” said 
Queenie softly. She stretched her 

front legs as far as she could. Then 
she stretched her hind legs. Then she 
stretched all four legs together. 

‘““Me-ow, m-e-o-w,” cried Queenie’s 
babies Kitty Blue and Nicky. They 
cried because Queenie had upset them 
and spoiled their nap. Queenie winked 
one eye and yawned. Then with her 
moist, pink tongue she smoothed the 
soft fur on Kitty Blue’s forehead. 

Nicky crawled up on his mother’s 
back and tumbled down right on top 
of Kitty Blue. Kitty Blue squirmed and 
stroked Nicky with his soft little paw. 
Queenie had just curled up for another 
nap when she heard loud voices and 
a clatter of feet. 
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QUEENIE’S BABIES 


A 
Read-Aloud 
Story 


By LOUISA CAIN 


“Please be careful of my tiny baby,” 
she was trying to tell him. 


‘The blue one is to be mine,” Robert 
shouted. 

“Please, Brother, let me have the 
blue one,” Little Sister pleaded. “The 
mamma cat is yours and when Kitty 
Blue grows up, we'll each have a blue 

“Mother said I could have my 
choice of the kittens because the mam- 
ma cat is mine,” a little boy voice an- 
swered, and two chubby little boy 
hands picked Kitty Blue out of the 
warm basket in the sun. 

“Meow, meow,” said Queenie 
jumping out of the basket and com- 
pletely upsetting Nicky. ‘‘Me-o-w, 
m-e-o-w! 

“Master Robert, please be careful 
of my tiny baby,” she was trying to 
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tell him. She rubbed her soft side 
against Master Robert’s sturdy brown 
legs, and her cries asked him to please 
put the baby back in the basket. 

“We mustn’t handle the baby kit- 
tens, Brother. Mother says they are 
too tiny to be handled,” Little Sister 
reminded. 

“But it’s my very own kitten,” Mas- 
ter Robert answered and he walked 
right off the porch and around the 
house with wee Kitty Blue held tight- 
ly in his arms. 

Kitty Blue shivered and meowed 
loudly for Queenie. 

“I think I’d better put you back with 
your mother,” Robert told Kitty Blue. 
Besides, he wanted to run into the yard 
to help Little Sister water the roses. 

He started to place the kitten in 
the warm basket. Why, the basket was 
empty! Where were Queenie and 
Nicky? 

“Mother, come quick!” he called. 
“Queenie is gone and so is her baby!” 

“Yes,” Mother answered, ‘‘Queenie 
knows it is not best for her babies to 


be handled, so she is finding them a — 


new home. After you took one of her 
babies poor Queenie didn’t know what 
todo. Nicky called and called for her, 
so she went back to the basket. She 
took the back of Nicky’s neck in her 


“You may have Kitty 
Blue for your very 
own.” 


mouth and carried him carefully to the 
barn, where she hid him in the soft 
hay. 

“Put Kitty Blue into the basket 
where Queenie can find her. Then go 
out into the yard where you can watch 
and you may see her take her other 
baby to the new home.” 

“Won't she ever bring them back 
again?” Robert asked tearfully. 

“Yes, dear, when they are old 
enough to be handled,” Mother an- 
swered. 

“I’m sorry I played with Queenie’s 
baby,” Robert told Little Sister as they 
sat together under the grape arbor 
watching for Queenie. ‘““And you may 
have Kitty Blue for your very own 
when Queenie brings her back to us.” 
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Simple 
Dessert 


Here is a dessert that you are 
sure to like. Ask Mother to 
make it for you. 


Apple Snow 


Cook 6 tart apples, pared and 
sliced, with 34 cup water and 2/3 cup 
sugar, until tender. Mash through a 
fine strainer, and let cool. Put 114 
cups of the apple pulp into a bowl 
with the white of 1 egg, and beat with 
a whisk or Dover beater until white 
and fluffy. Serve plain, or with a tea- 
spoon red jelly on the top of each dish. 


This recipe comes from The Science 
of Food and Cookery, a vegetarian 
cookbook giving mother more than one 
thousand recipes, besides information 
about foods, body building, and other 
things. Bound in cloth, it is priced 
at $2.50. 


For birthday presents 
and going-away gifts your friends 
are sure to like WEE WIsDom. 


It is really twelve gifts in one. 


The next time you want to make 
a gift to some one, let it be a 


subscription for WEE WIsDom. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


For this $1 please send WEE WISDOM 
for one year as my gift to 
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A July Vacation Letter 


FROM THE EDITOR 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


While you are enjoying this number of WEE WIspoM, 
I shall be enjoying my summer vacation in the Canadian 
Rockies. Before I return to my desk I shall see many of you 
on trains, in street cars, in stores, in the yards of your homes, 
in hotels, on boats, and in motor cars that whiz by me. I 
shall not know you, and you will not know me. But I have 
a little game that I like to play, and you may like it too. Of 
course I should not want to pass one of you without a happy 
word of greeting, so just under my breath so no one can hear 
me I say a word of cheer or encouragement or love to every 
boy and girl I meet. If happy eyes happen to glance my way 
I may say, “Top o’ the mornin’ to you,” or if I see one of you 
doing a little act of kindness I may say, “God bless you,” or 
“God love you.” It doesn’t make much difference how I 
word my greeting. The only thing that matters is that | 
shall not fail to greet you. You can play my game too, if 
you like it. 


How did you like the way Rags solved the problem of 
two masters? Next month WEE Wispom will bring you a 
new serial that will be especially interesting to our girl read- 
ers, “The Mystery of Canary Cottage,” by Anne Halladay. 
For the boys and girls who love little wild animals and like 
to see them treated fairly there will be the story of a chip- 
munk, “Chipper the Bold.” 


May you too have a happy vacation. 
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ADVICE 


? 


lake Lenora’s advice and show WEE WISDOM to 
your friends. They will thank you for it. As you know 
| the subscription price is $1 a year. ag 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


$17 TRACY. KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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